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on the other, near by Johannes Vermeer's 
Young Woman at a Window (gifts of Mr. 
Marquand), and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's 
loan, Lady Writing, by Vermeer. On the 
south wall are shown the Young Painter, by 
Rembrandt, Metsu's A Visit to the Nur- 
sery, and The Courtyard, by Pieter de 
Hooch, all of which Mr. Morgan has lent 
to the Museum. The Tintoretto, Doge 
Alvise in Prayer (described on pages 6 and 
9), and Veronese's Mars and Venus Bound 
by Cupid, both recent accessions by pur- 
chase, are exhibited on the north wall. 

The Portrait of Mr. Marquand by John 
S. Sargent occupies another center. It is 
flanked by a Landscape with Cattle by 
Cuyp and a Landscape by Jacob van 
Ruisdael, both of which were given by Mr. 
Marquand. 

On the wainscoting opposite the entrance 
to the hall has been placed a tablet with 
this inscription: 



THE MARQUAND GALLERY 

NAMED TO COMMEMORATE THE 

GREAT SERVICES AND GIFTS OF 

HENRY GURDON MARQUAND 

PRESIDENT OF THE MUSEUM 

1 889- 1 902 



RUSKIN'S TINTORETTO 

A PAINTING by Jacopo Robusti, 
called Tintoretto, recently bought, 
has been placed on exhibition in 
the Marquand Gallery. The sub- 
ject is A Doge in Prayer before the Re- 
deemer. This picture was bought in 1852 
by John Ruskin and hung for many years 
in the dining-room of his house at Den- 
mark Hill. Before its purchase by him 
the painting was in the collection of Baron 
Rumoler, who, it is said, bought it of a noble 
Venetian family. Ruskin regarded the 
work as his most cherished possession and 
his admiration for it was shared by such 
friends as Charles Eliot Norton and Lord 
Leighton. The picture was much admired 
on the only occasion when it was publicly 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1896. 
At this time R. M. Stevenson wrote of it in 
the Athenaeum for February 22, 1896. 



"Another Tintoret, likewise belonging 
to Mr. Ruskin, is, for that master, fairly 
well finished, and on its own merits, a fine 
and curious example of his powers, as well 
as of his manner of treating the very diffi- 
cult subject of The Doge in Prayer. The 
Doge is kneeling at the foot of a raised plat- 
form and near a column placed in the mid- 
dle of the design, at some distance from the 
front and facing the spectator. The four 
patrons of the Mocenigo family, a race 
which gave several doges to Venice, have 
come to the Virgin's shrine in order to sup- 
port the prayers of Alvise (if it be he) and 
Tintoret has grouped them — i.e. SS. John 
the Baptist, Augustine, John the Evangel- 
ist, and Gregory — on our right, a quartet of 
noble figures instinct with that grace which 
your Venetian master, who was quite aware 
that all the saints were gentlemen, never 
failed to infuse when a tutelar saint was in 
question. That the event celebrated in 
this picture, whatever it was, concerned 
Venice as a sea power, no one can doubt 
who notices that between the pillars of the 
building Tintoret has given posterity aview 
of the blue ocean, and a squadron of galleys 
and carracks afloat, some of which have 
hoisted their sails, while others have placed 
their double or triple banks of oars out- 
board and ready for a voyage. The ship- 
ping is most curious and hardly less so is 
the sunlit white marble of the palace fronts 
conspicuous in the background of the pic- 
ture. On our left is the Doge's Palace. 
Apart from these noteworthy though sub- 
ordinate elements, lovers of Tintoret will 
not fail to observe with what dramatic 
force the master conceived and carried out 
his idea of the apparition of a tall and dig- 
nified Saviour and Mediator, clad in a blue 
robe so thoroughly radiant that, as Correg- 
gio was accustomed to have it, his Christ is 
the source of light in the whole of this de- 
sign. Nor will they omit to notice that 
the saints salute the glorified vision of an 
almost imperial Christ like so many gentle- 
men who have unexpectedly met a magnifi- 
co upon the Piazza. The visitor should ob- 
serve, too, that in the foreground the golden 
lion of St. Mark crouches, half concealed in 
its shadow, at the foot of the Virgin and 
Child. ,, 
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In the same article, Stevenson explains 
the shadow on the steps at the left, as being 
cast by a group of the Virgin and Child out- 
side of the picture, but with his explanation 
I cannot agree. To my mind it is more 
likely to be intended as the shadow from 
the flying figures of Christ and the child 
angels. In any case, the shadow is de- 
manded by the composition and serves to 
break the long lines of the steps and to ren- 
der less prominent the allegorical lion. The 
canvas is considered by Mr. Langton Doug- 
las to be the preliminary study for the 
picture of the Doge Mocenigo in Prayer in 
the Collegio in the Ducal Palace at Venice, 
although it differs from that work in many 
important particulars. It is undoubtedly 
a preparatory study for another work, as 
the general freedom of handling and the 
changes which have been made in the 
design show. It is evident that another 
figure to the left of the Doge has been 
painted out, and that the sitting figure 
playing the lute at the left has been 
sketched in over an obliteration. Withal 
the work is complete and these evidences 
of the labor of composition serve to bring 
the beholder closer to the artist and to give 
to the work a quality of intimacy that one 
gets so frequently from a great master's 
drawings. 

In this picture and the Mars and Venus, 
by Veronese, shown last month, the Mu- 
seum has acquired two excellent examples 
of the best of Venetian art at its prime. 

B. B. 



REARRANGEMENT OF THE JARVES 
COLLECTION OF GLASS 

THERE has recently been installed 
in Addition F a collection of early 
European glassware. This is not 
a new acquisition but is the 
larger part of the James Jackson Jarves 
Collection, presented to the Museum in 
1 88 1, which for some time past has been 
withdrawn from exhibition pending its 
present rearrangement. Unfortunately, 
the character of the walls of the stairway 
against which the display-cases are placed 



provides an insufficient space, even now, 
for its exhibition as a whole. Notwith- 
standing this, however, a chronological 
sequence of arrangement has been at- 
tempted, an arrangement which will neces- 
sitate a change of material from time to 
time. At present, Italian glassware alone 
is shown, embracing material ranging in 
date from about 1500 to the early years of 
the eighteenth century. 

In ascending the stairs, one is first struck 
by the soft glitter of the clear crystallo 
wares and the jewel-like tones of the colored 
glasses displayed in the first case. Here 
are the earlier types, the goblets, bowls, 
ewers, and dishes decorated with floral, 
figured, and armorial designs in gold and 
enamels dating from the opening years of 
the sixteenth century. Exquisite examples 
of crystallo are the dainty wine glasses, 
often with colored handles, on baluster 
or bulbous stems, and the graceful ta^a- 
shaped or covered dishes of enfume or 
crystal-clear glass. 

In the cases beyond are many forms typi- 
cal of seventeenth-century glass, notably 
long, funnel-shaped or fluted brimmed wine 
glasses, still preserving the extreme delicacy 
and refinement of the earlier baluster or 
bulbous stems, and splashed and festooned 
glasses, the former in varied colors, the lat- 
ter in an opaque white glass both classes 
survivals of a Roman or Egyptian proto- 
type. 

The schmelz or marble glasses, the aven- 
turine — a discovery of the Miotti factory, 
and the girasole or opalized glass are new. 
In the two upper cases are the wares of the 
Briati factory of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, in most cases preserving earlier forms 
of colors, together with reproductions of 
murrhine, marbleized, and other forms of 
mosaic and variegated glasses after the 
ancient glass work of Alexandria, manu- 
factured by the Murano Company about 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It is intended to place specimens having 
colored bodies on shelves which will soon 
be built inside the first two windows, so 
that the dull but glowing ruby, emerald, 
sapphire, and amethyst tones, so dear to 
the glass worker of old, may be seen to 
advantage. G. C. P. 



